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EDITORIAL 


THE CONGO AND THE WORLD 


Events in the Congo are 
moving so fast that no one 
can predict what the situation 
will be by the time this goes 
to press. One thing, however, 
is beyond controversy: the 
Congo has suddenly become 
the most inflammable spot in 
a highly inflammable world. 
The steps leading to the crisis 
are well known: the granting 
of independence by Belgium 
and the installation of the 
Lumumba government; the 
mutiny of the Force Publique 
and the rapid break-down of 
law and order ; the appeal to 
the United Nations by the 
Congolese Government; the 
secession of Katanga; Mr. 
Lumumba’s_ subsequent dis- 
enchantment with the United 
Nations and his irresponsible 
charges (backed by Russia) 
against Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 
Gver-night Mr. Macmillan’s 
“wind of change in Africa” 
has developed the force and 
fury of a hurricane and swept 
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the Congo and perhaps the 
world to the brink of war. 


In the midst of all the tur- 
moil there is a great tempta- 
tion to apportion blame for 
the debacle and angry ac- 
cusations fill the air: against 
Belgium for not preparing 
the Congolese people to 
manage their own affairs ; 
against Mr. Lumumba for his 
cynical attempt to make the 
United Nations forces a tool 
for his own political purposes; 
and against the United 
Nations’ Secretary General 
for allegedly acting as a “tool 
of the Belgians”, a charge 
made by Mr. Lumumba and 
the Soviet Union but lacking 
any foundation whatsoever. 
Angry charges and counter- 
charges can only aggravate 
the situation and render it 
more explosive still. It is far 
more important that the 
nations of the world learn 
from the tragic mistakes that 
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have been made and take 
steps to prevent similar catas- 
trophes in the future, whether 
in Africa or other parts of the 
world. 


One great lesson which 
emerges from events in the 
Congo is the stark reminder 
that the age in which we live 
is a truly international age. 
The world, whether we like 
it or not, has become one 
world. The Congo crisis pro- 
vides new and striking evi- 
dence that all nations are 
now bound together, for good 
or for ill, as never before in 
history. Within the space of 
a few days Sweden, Ghana, 
Tunisia, Morocco, India, 
Canada and other countries 
have become involved in the 
affairs of Central Africa and 
the area has become a major 
cockpit in the struggle bet- 
ween Russia and the West. 
Never before in peace-time 
have we had so dramatic a 
demonstration that what hap- 
pens anywhere in the world 
affects people everywhere in 
the world. In this situation 
thinking people must ask 
themselves whether our pre- 
sent approach to the problem 
of international relations is 
really in harmony with the 
facts of. modern life. 
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Consider, for 


example, 
the concept of national so- 
vereignty, the cornerstone of 
present-day international re- 
lations, and its corollary “the 
internal affairs” of nations. 


According to these tradi- 
tional concepts the way Bel- 
gium administered the Congo: 
over the past half-century’ 
was strictly an “internal af- 
fair” of Belgium. Whether 
she prepared the Congo for 
eventual independence or 
treated it as a permanent eco- 
nomic field was her own busi- 
ness and no one could legally 
question her about it. Again, 
her sudden, decision earlier 
this year to grant indepen- 
dence to the Congo, whether 
the country was ready for it 
or not, was a “domestic mat- 
ter” to be decided solely by 
the Belgium Government. No 
other country had a voice in 
these decisions but they have 
now precipitated a crisis in 
which many nations are in- 
volved and in which the issue 
of peace or war hangs by a 
thread. Similarly, according 
to the concept of national 
sovereignty, the Republic of 
the Congo is now a sovereign 
state under the leadership of 
Mr. Lumumba. It makes no 
difference that Mr. Lumumba 
has had no experience in 
governing a country or that 
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he is obviously incompetent 
to manage the affairs of a 
country as disunited and prob- 
lem-ridden as the Congo. His 
decisions are now the deci- 
sions of the head of a sove- 
reign state. He may decide 
to order the United Nations 
forces out of the Congo. He 
may call in Russian troops to 
crush Mr. Tshombe. They 
would be decisions regarding 
the “internal affairs” of the 
Congo and no other country 
could legally interfere with 
them, even though they might 
result in further assaults on 
Europeans or lead to war (as 
the arrival of Russian troops 
would almost certainly do.) 
That many nations should 
have a vital stake in the deci- 
sions made with regard to the 
Congo and yet have no voice 
in those decisions is patently 
absurd. The absurdity is a 
measure of how obsolete the 
traditional concept of national 
sovereignty has become in the 
modern world. 


The concept of sovereignty, 
in the sense that a nation is 
absolute and sole master over 
all decisions regarding its 
“internal affairs” (defined to 
suit the convenience of the 
moment) was evolved at a 
time when the world was 
radically different from the 
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world in which we live. It 
is a product of eighteenth and. 
nineteenth century thought 
and conditions and an off- 
spring of the exaggerated 
nationalism and individualism 
which dominated the thought 
of those centuries. It no 
longer fits the needs of 
modern times. When the 
traditional concept of sove- 
reignty was being evolved,. 
the main method of communi- 
cation between distant nations 
was the slow, plodding sail- 
ing-ship. Nations lived in re- 
lative isolation from one 
another. The chief instru- 
ment of war was the foot- 
soldier who could be turned 
back at a country’s borders, 
and, if war did break out 
there was a good chance that 
it would involve only the two 
belligerents. World conditions. 
in the middle of the twentieth 
century are utterly different. 
We live in an essentially in- 
ternational age. No nation 
now lives in isolation. All 
nations are close neighbours 
and the major decisions of 
any one of them have reper- 
cussions on all the others. 
Whether we accept the fact 
or not, the world today in a 
very real sense has become 
one world. It is one world 
technologically. Communica- 
tions with any part of the 
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world are almost instantane- 
ous. In terms of travel time 
(which is far more signi- 
ficant than physical distance) 
the word has shrunk to the 
size of a medium-sized coun- 
try of the nineteenth, century. 
‘One can now cross the world 
in the time it took to cross 
France a hundred years ago. 
The world has become one 
world economically. A de- 
pression in the United States 
throws men out of work all 
around the world. Asian and 
African economic develop- 
ment is dependent on western 
capital. Technicians for India’s 
new steel plants are trained 
in Pittsburgh and Leningrad. 
The world is well on its way 
to becoming one world cul- 
turally. Hollywood movies 
are patronized in New Delhi 
and Tokyo and Indian dances 
are enjoyed in New York. 
As Industrialization spreads 
throughout Asia, Africa and 
Latin America cultural dif- 
ferences between East and 
West gradually diminish, a 
process also being hastened 
by extensive international cul- 
tural exchange programmes. 
In peace or in war the peoples 
and nations of the earth are 
being bound together by ever 
tighter bonds and there is no 
escape for any nation into the 
splendid isolation of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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But if the world is rapidly 
becoming one world through 
technology, economics and 
cultural diffusion, politically 
speaking it is still a divided, 
fragmented, compartmentaliz- 
ed world. The compartments 
are the sovereign nation 
states, each jealously clinging 
to its outmoded notion of un- 
limited sovereignty and act- 
ing as if all its decisions took 
place in a vacuum with no 
relation to the vital interests 
and security of other coun- 
tries. This contradiction bet- 
ween obsolete political forms 
and the trends at work on 
other levels of human society 
is the root cause of tension in 
the modern world. Political 
organization of human society 
must be in harmony with the 
fundamental facts of the age, 
with economic, technological 
and cultural reality. When it 
is not, there is a dangerous 
fissure in the social structure 
which, like a geological fault 
in the earth’s surface, must 
produce strain, tension and 
eventual catastrophe. 


All the signs of the times, 
the Congo crisis included, 
point to one fact: our tradi- 
tional notion of unlimited 
national sovereignty must be 
modified. It is not a question 
of jettisoning the concept 
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completely, or of abolishing 
nation states in favour of a 
world government, but of 
modifying the concept, of 
bringing it up to date. A 
beginning in this direction 
can be made by revising 
Article II, paragraph 7 of the 
United Nations Charter which 
forbids intervention by that 
organization in the internal 
affairs of member States. The 
time has come when nations 
must accept limitations on 
their sovereignty in matters 
affecting the general inter- 
national welfare, even though 
those matters have  tradi- 
tionally been thought of as 
“internal matters”. Such 
matters, to mention a few of 
the more important, are dis- 
armament, arms inspection, 
the relations between coun- 
tries and their colonies and 
satellites, the treatment of 
minorities and space explo- 
ration. In all these matters 
mankind as a whole has a 
vital interest, and mankind 
should have a voice in the 
policies relating to them. We 
are no longer in the Age of 
the Nation State. We are in 
the Age of Mankind. 


The United Nations is the 
appropriate organization for 
implementing a more realis- 
tic international and world 
order. In the aftermath of 
the Congo crisis the prece- 
dent-breaking role played by 
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the United Nations, as well 
as the future status of that 
organization, will be carefully 
scrutinized. This will afford 
a golden opportunity to think 
through our problem to its 
roots and to endow the United 
Nations with the authority it 
needs over certain “ internal 
affairs of nations” in the 
interests of world peace. To 
neglect this opportunity and 
cling to our obsolete notion 
of unlimited sovereignty is to 
court disaster. No modern 
industrial state would dream 
of organizing its political life 
according to the medieval pat- 
tern of small fiefs and duke- 
doms. Such an organization 
simply does not accord with 
the needs of modern life. It 
is time we realized that our 
present international order is 
just as obsolete as the poli- 
tical organization of tenth 
century England or France. 
Indeed, as someone has point- 
ed out, the spectacle of sove- 
reign nations armed to the 
teeth and constantly bickering 
in this ever-shrinking world 
of ours, is strikingly similar 
to the picture of the warring 
kingdoms and dukedoms of 
medieval Europe. The picture 
is ludicrously out of harmony 
with the needs of an atomic 
age. If the Congo crisis per- 
suades the nations that this 
absurd anomaly must be 
changed it will have served 
a very good purpose. 
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SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


FACTORS UNDERLYING CRIMINALITY 
AND DELINQUENCY IN COUNTRIES 
UNDERGOING RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE" 


Dr. W. T. V. Adiseshiah, M.A., Ph.D. 


Introduction 

1. Delinquency and Crime 
— By “delinquency ” is meant 
any kind of neglect of duty, 
sin of omission, or behaviour 
deviation, varying in serious- 
ness from petty offences to 
positive misdeeds. A “crime” 
on the other hand is a breach 
of law which renders the of- 
fender liable to trial and judi- 
cial punishment. Since it is 
now widely accepted that by 
and large criminal tendencies 
are the end products of vari- 
ous patterns of delinquent be- 
haviour, there is a field of 
common interest between the 
criminologist, the psychologist 
and the social worker, who 
are alike interested in the 
question of crime prevention. 





The special concern of the cri- 
minologist is to apply techni- 
ques which will establish the 
identity of the criminal and 
to assemble evidence neces- 
sary in order to prove the in- 
nocence or the guilt of the ac- 
cused in a court of law. The 
psychologist is primarily con- 
cerned with the motives 
underlying the crime, the so- 
cial and emotional attitudes 
which activate the thinking 
of the criminal, and the kinds 
of influences which will help 
him to re-orientate his re- 
lationship with society. The 
social worker’s field of inte- 
rest would lie in the family 
background, cultural influen- 
ces, and _ social conditions 
which pre-dispose individuals 


* Paper written by Dr. W.T.V. Adiseshiah, M.A., Ph.D., Chief Psycho- 
logist, Ministry of Defence, Government of India, for the Second 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and Delinquency held under 
the auspices of the Social Defence Section of United Nations, 


at London in August, 1960. 
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towards criminality and also 
in assessing the efficiency of 
measures which provide for 
criminals and _ delinquents 
avenues of social rehabilita- 
tion, 


2. Psychology and the Cri- 
minal — In this paper, the 
emphasis will mainly be on 
the psychological  factcrs 
underlying criminal and de- 
linquent tendencies in coun- 
tries which are witnessing the 
process of rapid social and 
economic’ change. Aside of 
the fact that crime being es- 
sentially a violation of the 
law calls for redress in the 
court of law, there is the over- 
riding consideration that the 
criminal has in some way 
wronged his fellow human 
beings; that he is also a 
human being, whose feelings, 
thoughts, and sympathies are 
capable of being influenced 
and orientated, so that his 
thinking and behaviour may 
no longer express any mal- 
adjustment to human society. 


3. Social Defence — By far 
the most constructive ap- 
proach in social defence is 
thinking out the ways and 
means of establishing a cli- 
mate of social opinion which 
would act as an effective res- 
traint on crime and delin- 
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quency. It cannot be denied 
that this can be a more potent 
deterrent than the imposition 
of exemplary punishments or 
the institution of police sur- 
veillance. One of the funda- 
mental facts of the democratic 
way of life is that people who 
live as members of the com- 
munity agree, by common 
consent rather than by the 
dictates of authority or by 
external pressure, to accept 
and practice certain “ social 
norms”; that of their own 
free will they refrain from 
behaviour which is at variance 
with those norms. From 
this it would follow that 
it must be part of the funda- 
mental policy of every wel- 
fare State to foster in the 
minds of its citizens a strong 
urge to seek the common 
good, both in their own think- 
ing as well as in the thinking 
of those with whom they live. 
Hence, the need for social 
education, which aims at in- 
culcating a well developed 
scale of social and moral 
values, arises as the initial 
step in the control of delin- 
quency and crime. 


Psychological Effects of Rapid 
Social Change 

4. Social Attitude Conse- 

quent on Political Changes — 

In many parts of the world 
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which have, during the pre- 
sent century, witnessed ac- 
celerated social change, it 
would be true to say that the 
urge for social change has 
been the outcome of political 
change. When a_ country 
which has for several years 
been under foreign rule sud- 
denly acquires the status of 
a self governing nation, poli- 
tical emancipation leads to a 
new consciousness in the 
minds of the people.. Their 
first reactions would be to 
make a clean break with the 
past, to revive ancient social 
and cultural ideals which had 
paled into insignificance dur- 
ing the period of political sub- 
jection, to evolve a new set 
of social traditions and prac- 
tices which will truly express 
the soul of the nation. At the 
same time, the legacy of re- 
cent history cannot be writ- 
ten off with one stroke of the 
pen. Things which are of 
value to the people will conti- 
nue to remain an _ integral 
part of their social and cul- 
tural heritage. Such a weiter 
of social influences will natu- 
rally give rise to a certain 
amount of social unrest and 
even social conflicts. In such 
a setting, it is understandable 
that some individuals would 
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attitudes, prejudices and 
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stereotypes which pre-dispose 
them towards delinquent ten-- 
dencies. Ticketless travelling 
in railway trains, disregard for 
lawful authority, and tax eva- 
sion, are notable examples. 
In Pakistan, for example, 
ticketless travel on trains de-- 
veloped into a social disease 
shortly after independence. 
People argued that since rail- 
ways no longer belong to the 
British, they were entitled to 
travel free of charge. Simi- 
larly, moral justification for 
tax evasion has sometimes. 
been sought on the plea that 
many forms of taxation im- 
posed by foreign rulers can- 
not be legitimately enforced 
by the Government of a free 
country. It will thus be seen 
that the problem of sccial 
control in any country under- 
going rapid change has a far 
reaching practical significance. 


5. Selective Processes in 
Social Change. — Secondly, 
within the process of observ- 
able social change, there is 
usually an internal selective 
process which picks out cer- 
tain social values as desirable, 
in the interest of the people, 
and which repudiates others 
as inherently harmful and, 
therefore, socially undesirable. 
The growth of social con- 
sciousness among _ people 
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undergoing rapid deveiop- 
ment is, as a rule, accompanied 
by the formulation of social 
policies and even the enact- 
ment of social legislation ini- 
tiated by the leaders. A strik- 
ing example of this is the en- 
forcement of prohibition in 
several parts of India, and lay- 
ing down total prohibition as 
the declared, aim of the Indian 
Government. It is the con- 
firmed belief of many leaders 
of public opinion in India that 
the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks is a social evil which 
ought to be forbidden by law. 
Although it may be true that, 
by and large, the enforcement 
of prohibition has effected a 
substantial reduction in the 
overall consumption of alco- 
holic drinks and has on the 
whole contributed to the eco- 
nomic betterment of people 
living in “dry” areas, it is 
also true that corrupt prac- 
tices such as boot-legging and 
smuggling of liquor have 
tended to flourish in areas 
where prohibition is now in 
force. Some recent studies 
indicate that the intake of 
spurious liquors and the in- 
cidence of drug addiction are 
beginning to assume abnormal 
proportions, especially in 
rural areas and among indus- 
trial populations. It wouid, 
therefore, appear that social 
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legislation which is not ade- 
quately sustained by an effi- 
cient system of social edu- 
cation would give rise to 
conditions which aggravate 
delinquency and crime. 


6. Social Evils Resulting 
from Urbanisation — Thirdly, 
one of the unmistakable re- 
sults of technological develop- 
ment in many countries, which 
have till recently been back- 
ward and underdeveloped, is 
the phenomenon of urbanisa- 
tion. This is gathering mo- 
mentum on account of rapid 
industrialisation. Thus, various 
items of consumer goods such 
as clothing, footwear and even 
food materials are being mass 
produced by factories in India 
today. In fact, the output of 
factories is rapidly outmoding 
the output of cottage indus- 
tries which thrived in our 
villages at one time. The 
natural result of this unpre- 
cedented economic develop- 
ment is the influx of rural 
population into industrial 
towns, and the growth of 
several new industrial town- 
ships. In fact this influx has 
been so rapid and steady that 
it has posed many intricate 
problems of town and country 
planning. The growth of 
slums and the social problems 
created by slum dwelling po- 
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pulations is thus another for- 
midable aspect of rapid social 
change. Nearly every impor- 
tant industrial city in India 
today has a population of 
about 40% or even more, who 
have migrated from villages 
during the past decade. The 
proportion of those who have 
not become fully adjusted to 
the conditions of urban life is 
even greater. It is also a fact 
that birth rates in this seg- 
ment of the urban community 
tends to be unduly high ; and 
the facilities of education, 
child care, medical relief, etc. 
are wholly inadequate to cope 
with the demand. It is not 
surprising then that vagrancy, 
professional begging and petty 
thefts by young offenders 
should become a _ standing 
problem in many cities in 
India today. The need is felt 
everywhere for a large num- 
ber of social agencies which 
will provide for these young 
boys training in a craft and 
will enable them to develop 
skills which are socially use- 
ful. 


7. New Attitudes to Work 
— Fourthly, one of the strik- 
ing facts of social change in 
many countries of the world 
today is greater dependence 
of people on some kind of 
paid employment instead of 
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the old custom of handing 
down skilled craftsmanship 
from father to son. To-day, 
people are beginning to adopt 
a completely different attitude 
of mind towards the meaning 
and value of work. Work is 
no longer regarded as creative: 
or productive activity in which 
the worker may take legiti- 
mate pride. Work tends to be 
looked upon now-a-days as 2 
means to make money. Since 
the end result of work is 
money, the productive acti- 
vity in which the worker is 
engaged — more particularly 
the production of good 
quality material — tends to 
become a secondary and, for 
that matter, a negligible 
consideration. A variety of 
delinquent tendencies are 
the direct outcome of this 
changing attitude towards 
work. At the level of the 
domestic servant, for instance, 
the old bond of loyalty and 
personal devotion to the em- 
ployer has given way to the 
new attitude on the part of 
the servant of getting the 
most in cash and kind in re- 
turn for the minimum exer- 
tion on his part — not to speak 
of pilferage, profiteering, and 
exploitation of the housewife. 
Further there are organiza- 
tions such as Domestic Ser- 
vants Unions which incite ser- 
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vants to go on strike, to raise 
points of law over matters 
which used to be settled by 
mutual agreement and which 
exploit every opportunity to 
build up tension between ser- 
vant and master. It will thus 
be seen that the profit motive, 
which is entrenching itself in 
the every day life of societies 
undergoing rapid change, 
tends to foster attitudes of 
mind which culminate in ag- 
gressive behaviour and social 
conflict. 


8. Effects of Social Change 
on the Minds of the Youth -— 
Fifthly, whereas on the one 
hand rapid social change ap- 
pears puzzling to a mature 
individual who has his ac- 
cepted scale of social values, 
it has a wholly upsetting ef- 
fect on the minds of the 
youth, who are as yet im- 
mature and who have no 
clearly construed purpose in 
life. Thus for the teenager, 
the cinema seems a greater 
attraction than the class room; 
the film star appears to be 
much more a hero or a 
heroine than the school 
master. What wonder, then, 
that the bulk of his pocket 
money’ should be invested in 
the cinema, and very little, if 
any, should be devoted to 
charitable purposes such as a 
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social service league run by 
the school! In fact, in some 
cities in India, the manage- 
ments of cinemas have been 
forbidden by City Magistrates 
to sell cinema tickets to per- 
sons under 18 years of age 
for shows run during the 
working hours of schools. 
With grown-up youth such as 
those studying in universities, 
the lack of a coordinated pur- 
pose in life, and in particular 
the influence of the political 
agitator, have succeeded dur- 
ing recent years in setting up 
anti-social attitudes which 
have expressed themselves in 
acts of vandalism, completely 
at variance with the status 
and dignity of the university. 
In fact, some Indian univer- 
sities have been obliged to 
seek the protection of the 
police against the aggressive 
violence of students ; and the 
police have in turn been com- 
pelled to subdue unruly 
student mobs by having re- 
sort to firing. The remedy 
would surely lie in a re-exa- 
mination of educational policy 
in countries witnessing rapid 
social change, and in rigorous 
adaptation of the form as well 
as the content of higher edu- 
cation to fundamental needs. 


9. The Media of Mass Com- 
munication—-Sixthly, it would 
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be no exaggeration to say that 
the pace of social change 
tends to be influenced a good 
deal by the media of mass 
communication which, to put 
it mildly, are a mixed bles- 
sing to modern societies. 
Three of these media may be 
considered here — the radio, 
the film and the fun maga- 
zine. No one will deny that the 
broadcast programme can be 
entertaining and _ educative. 
Commercial broadcasts which 
provide an advertising medium 
for the salesman do also serve 
a useful purpose. When, how- 
ever, a broadcasting system is 
used as an instrument for 
propaganda, it almost invari- 
ably distorts information and 
sets up unhealthy prejudices 
and tensions in the minds of 
listeners. It has been esti- 
mated that an uncritical, un- 
biased listener could, by an 
artfully designed series of 
broadcast programmes, be in- 
fluenced in his thinking and 
judgment by 10 hours of 
broadcast propaganda, dis- 
persed over a_ fortnight, 
whereas a somewhat critical 
listener who regularly listens 
to two different propaganda 
sources might require about 
twice this time in order to be 
influenced by the subtler of 
the two propaganda streams. 
Further the transition from 
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thought to action is capable 
of being accelerated by work- 
ing up the emotions of people 
to a high pitch, often by mak- 
ing tantalising appeals to con- 
flicting emotions. It will thus 
be seen that the techniques of 
psychological warfare, applied 
systematically, and with suffi- 
cient persuasive force built 
into it, are capable of setting 
up divisive fricticns even 
within a community of people 
who have lived as one happy 
family. 


The film and fun magazine 
are in much the same way 
capable of influencing people 
to anti-social acts such as re- 
bellion against authority and 
sabotage. Films displaying 
fhe exploits of gangsters or 
dacoits, and fun magazines 
containing stories of crimes 
conjure in the mind of the 
adolescent, ideas which impel 
him to aggression; for the 
love of adventure, combined 
with some pattern of delin- 
quent behaviour represented 
in a film or a story, is capable 
of acting as a_ sufficiently 
strong incentive for the youth 
who seeks exploits at; his own 
social level. 


10. The Role of Lawless 
Elements in Emergency Situa- 
tions — Seventhly, it is a well 
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known fact that every society 
has its complement of law 
breakers and desperados who 
are, under normal conditions, 
held in check by police sur- 
veillance. The dynamics of 
this psychological under- 
world depends almost entirely 
on the vigilance of the police 
and the rigour with which the 
arm of the law rests against 
them. In countries where 
social and economic changes 
occur rapidly and suddenly, 
the occasions when the hold of 
control forces is relaxed tend 
to be unforeseeable. Emer- 
gencies such as floods, epi- 
demics, earthquakes, or spells 
of civic unrest provide op- 
portunities for lawless ele- 
ments to become assertive and 
to indulge in wanton destruc- 
tion or open criminality. The 
accounts of what did happen 
when law and order had 
weakened on account of some 
emergency, make it abundant- 
ly clear that crimes such as 
arson, looting, sexual as well 
as murderous assault, break- 
ing out on large scale, have 
had to be put down by the 
exercise of military force and 
by firm police action. 


Preventive Social Action 
against Delinquency and 


Crime 
11. Positive Approach tu 


Crime Prevention. — “The 
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punishment of a crime”, as 
Boccaria has said “cannot be 
just, if the laws have not en- 
deavoured to prevent that 
crime by the best means 
which time and circumstances 
allow ”,(1). There can be no 
doubt that the prevention of 
crime is one of the most puz- 
zling social problems today, as 
it was hundreds of years ago. 
Despite the dazzling scienti- 
fic and technological progress 
achieved, modern society has 
not been too successful in 
protecting itself from indi- 
vidual or mass aggression 
against property or life. This 
does not mean, however, that 
crime prevention has been off- 
set by technological or social 
change. What is more directly 
of concern to us in the con- 
text of the conditions set up 
by these changes is a reap- 
praisal of the approach to the 
facts of crime and delin- 
quency. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident today that 
some thing more is needed 
besides the set procedure of 
discovering the culprit, of 
proving the charge, and bring- 
ing the offence under its ap- 
propriate legal category. As 
the American Criminologist, 
Dr. W. C. Reckless, observes, 
“The element of warfare bet- 
ween society and its inner 


criminal enemy has grown in 


a 
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modern times rather than 
abated. When modern society 
developed a full time police 
service whose main job was to 
protect it against criminal at- 
tack, criminals themselves be- 
came aware of the armed 
forces against them... Hostile 
attitudes developed by the 
enemy against society and its 
authorities make reincorpora- 
tion into society doubly diffi- 
cult, and hostile attitudes to- 
wards the enemy on the part 
of law enforcement agents 
and other authorities have 
made it difficult for such per- 
sonnel to subscribe to a re- 
habilitative approach to the 
offender” (2). Thus it be- 
comes all the more necessary 
to regard crime prevention 
basically as a human social 
problem, not merely as a sub- 
ject for legal discussion. “ The 
whole question”, says Prof. 
Sir Cyril Burt, “is one not so 
much for a legal or a moral 
code, but in the last resort for 
scientific investigation. <A 
crime is not a detached or a 
separate fact, self contained 
and self subsisting. It is only 
a symptom. It is a mental 
symptom with a mental 
origin..... To whip a boy, 
to fine him, to shut him up in 
a penal institution because he 
has infringed the law, is like 
sending a patient on the first 
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appearance of a fever under 
the open sky, to cool his skin 
and save others from the in- 
fection” (3). There is hardly 
any divergence of opinion to- 
day that the punitive ap- 
proach to crime needs to be 
supplemented by a more 
positive approach, namely, 
that of rehabilitating the of- 
fender, and restoring him to 
a useful place in society. 


12. Social Planning and 
Crime Prevention—In rapidly 
developing countries, the need 
for social planning which aims 
at crime prevention has been 
increasingly realised. Whereas 
formerly, matters such as 
after care or aid to discharged. 
prisoners had been left to the 
good offices of voluntary social 
agencies, today the need for 
State patronage of these ef- 
forts is accepted as a working 
principle. In a_ survey of 
delinquency in India, made 
more than ten years ago, the 
late Prof. G. Bose of Calcutta 
University observed that 
“Public awareness regarding 
delinquency has not been fully 
roused in India. No thorough- 
going efforts have been made 
to deal with this important 
problem. The reformatories 
and juvenile courts are the 
agents that do most of the 
rehabilitation work. Some of 
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the juvenile courts have pro- 
bation officers attached to 
them.... Unfortunately, as 
yet the preventive side of 
delinquency has not received 
the attention it deserves ” 


(4). The picture in India 
today is happily different. 
The two Five-Year-Plan 


periods through which India 
has passed since the survey 
of the late Prof. Bose was 
undertaken, have recorded 
phenomenal developments in 
preventive social action 
against crime and delinquency. 
In terms of public expendi- 
ture, over rupees two crores 
per year has been spent by 
the Central Social Welfare 
Board over the control of de- 
linquency during the Second 
Plan Period. The overall ex- 
penditure during the Third 
Plan Period is expected to rise 
even higher (5). In terms of 
preventive measures and social 
agencies, development has 
been remarkable, considering 
the few years within which 
it has occurred. At the Centre, 
for instance, the Government 
of India has set up a Special 
Police Establishment, which 
investigates “white collar” 
crimes, and has also a Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Directorate under the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs, staffed 
by experienced honorary 
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workers who coordinate the 
efforts of various social ser- 
vice agencies which are res- 
ponsible for institutions such 
as Bal Sahyog Bhawan (Child- 
ren’s Welfare Homes), Nari 
Niketan (Women’s After-care 
Homes) and the like. 


13. Social Phychiatry and 
the Control of Delinquency —- 
Since delinquency and crime 
are symptoms of psycholo- 
gical maladjustments, similar 
to bodily disease, it would fol- 
low that two important re- 
medial devices ought to con- 
stitute the key to social action 
directed against crime — first, 
to deal with the young of- 
fender and effect the neces- 
sary corrective adjustment 
while he is as yet amenable 
to social control; second, to 
set up institutions which, like 
hospitals, would provide treat- 
ment and reorientation for 
those whose criminal pre-dis- 
positions have become com- 
paratively well established. 
The former of these leads to 
a consideration as to what 
social psychiatry may achieve 
in the effort to reorientate the 
young offender. One of the 
basic issues raised by the 
social psychiatrist today is 
with regard to the origin and 
nature of susceptibility to 
delinquency. Prof. Burt held 
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that children in whom this 
susceptibility exists can be 
easily led by certain environ- 
mental conditions to develop 
a delinquent character (6). 
Dr. W. F. Roper on the other 
hand maintained that there is 
a close association between 
criminality and immaturity, 
and that “latent tendencies ” 
in childhood come to the sur- 
face as positive criminal ten- 
dencies later on in life (7). 
Dr. Roper’s view is that since 
balanced relationship within 
a group constitutes the es- 
sence of social maturity, cri- 
minality is merely a persis- 
tence or reappearance of im- 
maturity carried from infancy 
to adulthood. Whatever be 
the psychological explanation, 
it is a fact that of thousands 
of children growing up under 
the same unfavourable condi- 
tions, only a few turn out to 
be delinquent. The Psycho- 
Analysts would explain this 
by saying that the great ma- 
jority of delinquent adole- 
scents come into conflict with 
society because of an unsatis- 
fied need for tenderness and 
love in their childhood. This 
is in fact an important Psy- 
chiatric consideration (8). 
The vast majority of delin- 
quency cases, at any rate in 
countries undergoing rapid 
social change, reveal a back- 
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ground of parental neglect: 
and social alienation. The 
feeling of not being wanted 
by any one, of having to live 
in society and yet of not being 
able to partake of its fuller 
life appears at bottom to be 
the predominant psychological 
factor underlying a susceptibi-. 
lity to delinquency in India 
today. Restoration, to the de- 
linquent’s mind, of the feeling 
that society needs him, and 
positive guidance which will 
enable him to give practical 
expression to that feeling 
would thus be a line of con- 
structive effort for the social 
psychiatrist working in en- 
vironments undergoing rapid 
change. 


14. Psychological treatment 
of the offender — “A man is 
not a planet ”, Prof. Burt says, 
“His further movements can- 
not be deduced from a re- 
cord of past tendencies and 
present situation, however 
exhaustive that record may 
be. He must be tried and 
treated, first by one method, 
then by another” (9) In 
the direct psychotherapy of 
young delinquents, there are 


five general methods — re- 
education, abreaction, per- 
suasion, suggestion, and 


analysis (10). In re-educating 
the youngster, the aim is to 
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give information relevant to 
his specific needs, so that he 
may develop a sense of res- 
ponsibility, and improve him- 


self. The therapist’s success 
‘would lie in his understanding 
of the subtle, largely un- 
conscious under-currents of 
the youngster. Abreactive 
therapy provokes free expres- 
sion of emotions and ex- 
periences which have been 
suppressed. It is necessary to 
recognise the noxious object 
or situation which precipitates 
abreaction, and use it to ad- 
vantage. The case of Stephen, 
whose susceptivity was symp- 
tomised by an abnormal fear 
of balloons and who was suc- 
cessfully treated by abreaction 
at a London clinic, illustrates 
how the ingenuity of the 
therapist could increase the 
range and variety of abre- 
active therapy. Treatment by 
persuasion consists in an ap- 
peal to the patient’s reason. 
It may not be successful in 
combating lack of confidence 
or inability to resist tempta- 
tion, but it has its uses in 
helping a client to tide over 
a phase of despondency or to 
mobilize sufficient strength of 
will to overcome a disability. 
Despite its limitations, sug- 
gestion is a useful therapeutic 
approach, and promises suc- 
cess in combination with se- 
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datives. Suggestion works by: 
stimulating the imagination. 
It avoids any appeal to the 
will or reason. Analytical 
therapy involves two main 
tasks — reversal of the re- 
pressive mechanism by the 
restoration to consciousness 
of forgotten experiences ; and 
giving insight to the patient 
by analysis of the conflicts 
and problems brought to light. 
It must be added, however, 
that depth therapy can be 
very dangerous if it is under- 
taken by persons who have no 
specialised training in it. It 
must be emphatically stated 
also that such training is not 
part of the medical student’s 
curriculum and it should not 
be assumed that any qualified 
medical practitioner is com- 
petent to undertake analytical 
therapy. 


15. Adjustment to the Social 
Environment — The child’s 
world is influenced by home 
life, school life, employment, 
neighbourhood, community at- 
titudes and religion. The most 
potent of these is home life. 
“The family,” as Dr. W. C. 
Reckless has pointed out, 
“plays an important role in 
the prevention of delinquency. 
Although consistent and palat- 
able presentation of values, 
ideals, ethics, and social habits 
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is a very important function 
for the family as a basic train- 
ing ground for society, the 
family in addition must pro- 
vide a reasonably happy and 
secure base for living to the 
average child” (11). It is 
more or less universally ag- 
reed, as Dr. Bowlby suggests, 
that the young child should 
experience a warm, intimaie 
and continuous relationship 
with the mother or the per- 
manent mother _ substitute 
(12). All the same, it is highlv 
important to remember that 
the father — child relation- 
ship is equally significant. 
Since 85 per cent of juvenile 
delinquents are boys, and the 
vast majority of female delin- 


quents are prostitutes who 
have passed the age of adole- 


scence, it would be weil to 
realise that the child’s affec- 
tion, trust, and respect for the 
father is an important deter- 
minant in his personality. The 
most adequate psychological 
transition from home to school 
is made when the child pro- 
jects his affection for his 
parents on the teacher and 
his love for his_ brothers 
and sisters on his_ school- 
mates. Nevertheless since 
every home and school may 
not be all that it should be, 
the possibilities of reformation 
in life and conduct might 
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sometimes have to be sought 
in the foster home, the ap- 
proved school or the hostel. 
The crucial problem of crime 
prevention would thus appear 
to lie in the personality struc- 
ture of the delinquent indi- 
vidual. According to Auguste 
Aichhorn, environmental fac- 
tors lead to a disturbance in 
early instinct, modification 
and object relationships, giv- 
ing rise to what Aichhorn 
called “latent delinquency ” 
(13). From this it would fol- 
low that if the youth or adult 
reveals a disposition to anti- 
social behaviour, the factors 
which contribute to that deve- 
lopment ought to be discover- 
ed and dealt with in pre- 
ventive action. The most 
important preventive measure 
is of course to provide early 
treatment in psychiatric or 
child guidance clinics, which 
will help the child or adole- 
scent to find new ways of 
approaching frustrating situa- 
tions, and of handling in- 
security and rejection. This 
has gained ground in the 
U.S.A., where it has been 
found that local communities 
are really prepared to use and 
profit from clinic services for 
behaviour problem chiidren 
(14). The value of the clinic 
movement in delinquency pre- 
vention is now coming to be 
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realised in the large cities of 
India. 


16. Community Organiza- 
tion Against Delinquency and 
Crime — In countries such as 
the United States which have 
long — standing traditions of 
the democratic approach to 
social problems, whether at 
the local or State or national 
level, reduction of delinquency 
in the local community or 
neighbourhood has _ been 
sought by community organi- 
zation procedure. The concept 
of community development is 
comparatively new and is 
under trial in countries such 
as India. Nevertheless there 
is sufficient scope in the in- 
corporation of social work 
procedures in the future pro- 
grammes of community deve- 
lopment. In California, where 
community organization as a 
social work procedure has 
been tried and found effective, 
the council acted on a three 
committee basis, bringing to- 
gether interested representa- 
tives of private and public 
agencies, and citizens’ organi- 
zations. The adjustment com- 
mittee, working on the quiet, 
evolved solutions which would 
prevent children from being 
brought to thé attention of 
the juvenile court. The char- 
acter building committee or- 
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ganised recreational facilities 





and group work resources, 
providing children with op- 
portunities for participation 
in such projects. The environ- 
ment committee, répresented 
by parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, service clubs and 
churches focussed attention on 
improving family and com- 
munity conditions. In this 
way, community organization 
against delinquency has 
progressed from the local to 
national level. Reviewing the 
achievements of community 
organization in the U.S.A,, 
S. D. Alinsky has emphasised, 
“the importance of peoples 
doing things for themselves” 
(15). He contends that “it 
is living in dignity to achieve 
things through your own in- 
telligence and efforts”. This 
is in fact the key point em- 
phasised in Community deve- 
lopment programmes in India 
today, and it should not be 
difficult to extend the same 
ideas to the problem of crime 
prevention. 


17. The Role of Correc- 
tional Institutions — The re- 
formatory and the prison 
serve two important func- 
tions today. They are places 
where offenders are held in 
preventive detention, isolated 
from society for the period of 
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time while they are serving 
their sentence. Nevertheless, 
since hardly any prisoner 
spends the rest of his life in 
preventive detention, the cor- 
rectional -institution serves 
also a second major function, 
namely rehabilitation of the 
individual. Thus the burden 
of reconditioning the human 
material sent to them falls 
securely on the correctional 
institutions. In fact the 
modern prison or reformatory 
has to serve more as a reha- 
bilitation than as an isolation 
centre. The first step in the 
rehabilitation of the offender 
would lie in securing his de- 
tachment from delinquency 
experience. It is necessary in 
this connection to reorganise 
the person’s approach to life. 
There are no medical or sur- 
gical appliances which will 
change an offender into a well 
adjusted person. The changes 
have to be affected within the 
institutional environment, by 
social contact, conversation, 
suggestion, propaganda, visual 
aids, guidance and counsel- 
ling. The aim of this social 
effort is to help the offender 
to cultivate new ways of look- 
ing at things, new ways of 
doing things and new ways of 
behaviour. At this stage, it 
is highly useful to apply 
psychological measurements 
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of aptitude and to train the 
delinquent to develop socially 
useful skills. This social pro- 
cessing is by no means easy, 
nor is it possible to mould 
every individual according to 
a fixed pattern. The psycho- 
pathic individual, for instance, 
is usually a very difficuit per- 
son to handle. Nevertheless 
it must be realised that cor- 
rectional institutions offer an 
important field of service for 
the social worker, the voca- 
tional psychologist and the 
social psychiatrist. 


18. The Influence of Reli- 
gion — Religion can contribute 
much to the control of delin- 
quency and the prevention of 
crime. A study of the life 
histories of criminals would 
reveal that at some stage they 
lapsed from the ethical pre- 
cepts and spiritual direction 
set for them by their respec- 
tive religious traditions. Fur- 
ther, many a desparado has, 
by return to religion, turned 
from crime and made his peace 
with God and man. It is to 
the credit of religious insti- 
tutions everywhere, in the 
world that organised attempts 
have been made to wean 
people out of their anti-social 
ways of life. In the history 
of the Catholic church, for 
instance, the figure of Don 
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Bosco stands out as the illus- 
trious example of a saint who 
devoted his life to the rescue 
of youth who were drifting 
into the under-world of vice 
and crime. Bosco, an Italian 
Catholic Priest, worked 
amongst the waifs and strays 
in cities like Genoa and Turin. 
He befriended urchins living 
in basements and street pave- 
ments, took them to his little 
home, fed them, played with 
them, and taught them to love, 
respect, and value the reli- 
gious ideals which he prac- 
tised, thereby infusing into 
them a healthy regard for 
society. This movement to 
restore religion to the juvenile 
delinquent, started by Don 
Bosco, has today bloomed into 
a religious order of the Catho- 
lic church which is undertak- 
ing rescue work in several 
countries of the world. The 
Don Bosco Schools in India, 
for instance, provide voca- 
tional training and education 
for several young destitutes, 
helping them to grow into 
men of good character, with 
well cultivated skills, working 
as honest, respectable and law 
abiding citizens of the country. 
What is required then, is not 
the moralising attitude which 
merely denounces sin and 
vice, but the sympathetic, 
constructive religious ap- 
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proach, which sets itself to 
dissociate delinquency from 
the delinquent, and to imbue 
his mind with social, and 
moral aspirations, giving sta- 
bility and purposefulness to 
one’s life. 


19. Conscience Against 
Crime — Very little is con- 
tained in our present system 
of scholastic education to 
provide the pupil with in- 
sight into his concrete, prac- 
tical relationships with human 
society. Scholastic training 
and education has tended on 
the whole to infuse the mind 
with theories and abstractions, 
and a mass of factual infor- 
mation having no direct ap- 
plication to the affairs of the 
world. The individual who 
has not had opportunities for 
scholastic education, on the 
other hand, seldom gets be- 
yond the stage of discovering, 
by trial or error, the most 
successful ways of satisfying 
his needs or giving vent to his 
impulses. Often he discovers 
some “short cut” which is 
satisfying, and he persists in 
it till he comes up against the 
law. Social education must, 
therefore, function both in the 
school and outside as an in- 
fluence which will instill into 
the mind of the child, the 
youth, as well as the adult, 
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certain habits of thinking so 
as to develop in them com- 
mon aspirations for higher 
values. This would imply pas- 
sing from the stage of seeking 
self-satisfaction to that of 
serving the interests of others. 
At the purely primitive level 
of thinking, the notions of 
good and bad are represented 
in what a Negro tribal chief 
once said: ‘“ When the neigh- 
bouring tribal chief steals my 
wives it is bad; but when I 
steal my neighbour’s wives it 
is good”. Nevertheless even 
in highly advanced and civil- 
ized societies in the world to- 
day, social thinking, as evi- 
denced by popular apathy 
towards crime, does not ap- 
pear to have got much further 
than that of the Negro Chief- 
tain. Speaking recently at the 
Basilica of St. Mary Major in 
Rome, Cardinal Ottaviani 
posed a challenging question 
to the civilized world of 
today: “The episode of Cain 
and Abel is being perpetuated 
in this century, and the killer 
is not blamed. Is this the 
triumph of man, the glory of 
the new civilization ?” (16). 
When all is said and done, the 
fact remains that the basic 
purposes of social education 
are achieved only when the 
consciences of people are 
aroused against crime. Where 
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the individual finds society 
acquiescing in an injustice, 
where public sympathy is in 
favour of the misdeed, the 
criminal will find scope for 
his aggressive inclinations. 
On the other hand, where the 
individual knows clearly and 
unmistakably that his fellow- 
men will stand up against his 
misdeeds, that awareness will 
in itself be adequate to keep 
him from wrong doing. The 
creation of a social climate 
against delinquency and crime 
has thus to be the primary 
function of social education. 


Conclusion 


20. To sum up: In coun- 


tries which are undergoing 


rapid social change, certain 
new trends of social malad- 
justment appear to be coming 
to the surface today. First, the 
social attitudes set-up by poli- 
tical changes have engendered 
certain false notions regarding 
the nature of freedom. Se- 
condly, legislation against 
social evils, not adequately 
sustained by social education, 
has brought home fresh needs 
for greater restraint over cor- 
rupt practices. Thirdly, social 
evils incident to urbanization 
have opened up new vistas in 
crime prevention. Fourthly, 
changing social attitudes to- 
wards work have created 
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problems such as the mer- 
cenary attitudes of workers 
and resultant social conflicts. 
Fifthly, social change has 
exercised a disquieting effect 
on the minds of immature 
elements in society. Sixthly, 
unhealthy features in the 
media of mass communication 
have posed new social chal- 
lenges. Seventhly, the control 
of lawless elements in society 
has assumed a new aspect 
under conditions of accelerated 
social change. It being gene- 
rally agreed that criminality 
is the end product of delin- 
quency, measures of crime 
prevention need to be applied 
by resorting to social action 
which would be effective in 
resolving the problem during 
its incipient stages. Social 
planning should aim at fore- 
stalling anti-social character 
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STATEMENTS 


Catholic participation in poli- 

tical life 

Addressing a meeting of 
Catholics at Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminister (His 
Eminence William Cardinal 
Godfrey) said: “In casting 
our vote it is not our idea 
that we choose necessarily 
one who believes as we do, 
but any man or woman of any 
faith whose influences will be 
for good in public affairs. We 
do not express preference for 
the election to high office of 
Catholic rather than others. 
We have no Catholic party. 
We are free to vote for any 
upright candidate in whom we 
can have our confidence that 
in the council chamber or in 
Parliament he will be on the 
side of righteousness. 


Nor do we feel any parti- 
cular elation if a Catholic is 
sovereign 'or president of any 
nation. What matters is that 
the person at the head should 
be a good, single-minded, wise 
ruler who will place state 
above party and God above 
all else 
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The preservation of genuine 
democracy, not counterfeit 
democracy, should be the ob- 
ject of our striving. We 
should bend our energies 
humbly to the task of the pre- 
servation and fostering of 
peace. We join with all men 
of right heart and good will 
in the hope that catastrophe 
may not befall us and that 
mankind may stride forward 
peacefully, using all the fruits 
of its genius for the benefit, 
under God, of the whole 
human family.” 


Stressing Catholic contribu- 
tion to civic life, the Cardinal 
said: “ Although individuals 
may fall below the level of 
Catholic ideals and standards, 
we do not think it is an idle 
claim that our influence in the 
main is wholesome, making 
for. the well-being of civil 
life. We need the co-operation 
of all good people, of all men 
of good will, if we are to 
counter the fervid and subtle 
activities of those who would 
subvert the present order and 
replace it by a system totally 
opposed to Christian teaching. 
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“A most powerful means 
of effecting this would be if 
every Catholic member of a 
trade union would look upon 
attendance at meetings as al- 
most an appointment with 
Christ Himself, whose doc- 
trines are so vehemently as- 
sailed.” 


Communist Infiltration in Cuba 

The Archbishop who saved 
Fidel Castro’s life seven years 
ago has denounced communist 
infiltration in Cuba’s govern- 
ment. 


Archbishop Enrique Perez 
Serantes of Santiago declared 
in a pastoral letter: ‘“ We 
cannot say that the enemy is 
already at the doors, because 
it is already within, speaking 
loudly as though settled in 
its own domain.” 


This is the first time a mem- 
ber of the Cuban Hierarchy 
has pointed to communism 
within Premier Castro’s re- 


gime, although other Bishops 
have warned in recent months 


against the threat of com- 
munism. 


Archbishop Perez Serantes 
acknowledged the govern- 
ment’s solicitude in attempting 
to solve the problems of the 
impoverished. But he warned 
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that social injustice cannot be 
righted or happiness gained 
by denying God. 


In decrying communism 
within the Castro revolu- 
tionary regime the Archbishop 
displayed the same courage 
that enabled him to save the 
life of the regime’s leader in 
1953. At that time Fidel 
Castro was the hunted leader 
of a revolutionary coup that 
had fizzled. Troops of the 
Cuban dictator Fulgencia 
Batista were in pursuit, and 
Mr. Castro himself said he 
feared he would be shot on 
capture, without trial. 


Archbishop Perez Serantes, 
then 69 years of age, went 
unarmed into the mountains 
to pursuade Mr. Castro to sur- 
render. The Archbishop had 
obtained a promise from the 
army commandant that Mr. 
Castro would have a civilian 
trial. Castro was jailed and 
eventually released in an 
amnesty. 


The Archbishop declared 
his support for the social pro- 
gramme of the revolutionary 
government when it came to 
power. But by June of last 
year he saw “ very clear simi- 
larities with communist think- 
ing in the government’s agra- 
rian reform law. 
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In his latest pastoral letter 
the Archbishop said: “It is 
not without grounds that some 
of the better informed are 
alarmed, or are even willing 
to fight against those who are 
trying to impose the heavy 
yoke of the new slavery. 


“For a genuine Christian 
could not live without free- 
dom.” 


Archbishop Perez Serantes 
explained that he had written 
his pastoral to remind Catho- 
lics “of the line of conduct 
they must follow in these 
times of confusion and worry.” 
He said he is acting “for love 
of religion and country.” 


He asserted: “ Materialism 
and communism cast God 
from everything; but we 
cannot live without God or 
His holy law, without which 
everything else lacks solid 
foundation.” 


The Archbishop spelled out 
the advantages of Christian 
social justice over materialis- 
tic and totalitarian com- 
munism. 


He warned that if men re- 
ject God to find bread “ it may 
come to pass that they are left 
without bread as well as with- 
out God.” 
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The shelter-value, home-value 
and social value of hous- 
ing. 

Cardinal Leger of Montreal 
told Quebec House Builders 
Association that “man has a 
right to adequate housing. 
And this natural right can be 
placed on the same level as 
the right to work and the 
right to sustenance.” 


He stressed the need for 
well-built houses, large 
enough to favour the rearing 
of children, priced to en- 
courage home-ownership, and 
in locations suited for the 
good of the family and of 
society. He emphasised the 
shelter-value, home-value and 
social-value of housing. 


The shelter-value of a house 
depends on proper planning, 
materials used, and the quality 
of workmanship. 


“ Architects, contractors and 
workmen must have what we 
call a professional conscience, 
and they must measure up to 
the confidence placed in them 
by their clients,” Cardinal 
Leger said. 


“They must not forget that 
for the buyer his house is the 
embodiment of a lifetime 
dream, a great source of hope, 
and fruit of numerous sacri- 
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fices and privations, the frame 
in which he will live out his 
life with his family.” 


The home-value of a house, 
he said, “is what makes it a 
suitable place for the physi- 
cal, moral and spiritual deve- 
lopment of the family. There 
must be sufficient space, air 
and light..... 


“The primary purpose of a 
family is the procreation of 
children and the union of its 
members in love and affec- 
tion,” Cardinal Leger said. 


“Society must supply the 
family with a house which 
will favour the having of 
children, and which will faci- 
litate the happiness of parents 
and their children. 


“A society in which the 
presence of even the expec- 
tation of children brings a 
perspective of material or 
moral misery, a society where 
the material conditions of the 
home favour a desire to es- 
cape from it, such a society 
must be reformed. 
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“ As Christians, we must see 
to it that the homes which 
we build are compatible with 
human dignity and family 
life.” 


The social-value of housing, 
Cardinal Leger added, implies 
the construction of a house 
which will favour the inte- 


gration of individuals in 
society. 
“In this aspect, home 


ownership holds primary im- 
portance, for it gives the man 
and his family economic se- 
curity, a sense of responsibility 
and a desire to work posi- 
tively for the good of the com- 
munity.” 


He urged builders to strive 
to increase home-ownership 
by trying to cut building 
costs. 


“The neighbourhood in 
which a home is situated also 
has a great social value, and 
this is where town-planning 
has a great role to play,” he 
added. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


“CO-OPERATIVA SANTA MARIA ” 


A Novel Experiment in Agricultural Organization 


In April, 1959, the European 
Commission of the U.N.0O.’s 
Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation was having its routine 
meeting at Rome. At the re- 
quest of the Commission the 
Spanish representative pre- 
sented a report on “ Opera- 
tion Zuniga”, which was fol- 
lowed with great interest by 
all the members. 


“ Operation Zuniga” was by 
that time very much in the 
forefront of agricultural news 
in Europe and America. The 
Brazilian National Radio de- 
voted special programmes to 
it. The “ Hispano-American 
Trade Review” of the U.S.A. 
featured the main lines of the 
Zuniga venture and com- 
mented on its novelty. About 
a dozen other specialized agri- 
cultural reviews in Europe did 
the same. 


Zuniga 
Zuniga is a tiny village of 
Navarre, the northernmost 
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province of Spain on the 
French border. Zuniga’s popu- 
lation is about 300. (65 
families) . 


The record of what this 
little rural village has done in 
the last thirty years without 
any external help is impres- 
sive. In 1931 the village built 
a “grupo escolar” (primary 
school, play grounds and a 
home for the master’s family) ; 
in 1934 the telephone was 
installed; in 1943 a free 
supply of running water was 
installed in all the houses; 
in 1944 all the streets of the 
village were paved with con- 
crete; in 1958 a most up-to- 
date system of central heat- 
ing’ was installed in the 
Church ; again in 1958 a pro- 
ject was approved for the 
construction of a small hydro 
electric power station to sup- 
ply electricity free to the 
whole village, thus saving the 
money paid monthly to the 
Public Company which had 
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supplied them with electri- 
city. 


With this background one 
is better prepared to under- 
stand the way in which these 
villagers have tackled their 
agricultural problem. 


The problem and its solution 


The chief agricultural prob- 
lem of Zuniga, as that of 
thousands of other villages all 
over Europe, was the extreme 
fragmentation and separation 
of agricultural holdings with 
the effect of an immense 
wastage of labour and re- 
sources and lower agricul- 
tural returns. Sixty-three out 
of the sixty-five families of 
the village were owners of 
land; but the 1000 acres of 
arable land of the village were 
divided into 1218 holdings 
giving an average of 18 hold- 
ings per owner, most of them 
separated from each other 
and measuring less than one 
acre. There were some culti- 
vators who owned as many as 
45 tiny separated holdings. 


This fragmentation of hold- 
ings made the use of modern 
machinery uneconomic. Since 
each family was officially 
classified as “ proprietor ” none 
of them had a legal claim to 
the State programme of social 
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security for sickness, old age, 
accidents etc, while in fact 
about 50% of these “ pro- 
prietors” owned little land 
were economically not better 
off than the agricultural wage- 
earners who enjoy these social 
security benefits. Experience 
showed that if a cultivator 
happened to fall sick for a 
long time his sickness spelt 
almost certain ruin for his 
family. The same was the 
case when the wife of a culti- 
vator lost her husband be- 
fore the children were suffi- 
ciently grown up to carry on 
the work. 


For a long time the people 
of Zuniga had been thinking 
about a solution. They were 
aware of the successful cam- 
paign for consolidation of 
holdings which with state 
help had been carried on in 
a number of Spanish pro- 
vinces. They decided to try 
that method, but the young 
parish priest of Zuniga, Don 
Florentino Ezcurra, proposed 
to them a much more radical 
solution, not just mere con- 
solidation but a bold plan for 
collective farming. The culti- 
vators met together and after 
prolonged discussions accepted 
Don Florentino’s proposal and 
worked out the details of the 
project. They decided to call 
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their venture 
Santa Maria”. 


” Cooperativa 


The general lines envisaged 
in the project were as fol- 
lows: instead of 1218 hold- 
ings Zuniga would have in 
future one single holding with 
the suppression of all boun- 
dary fences. This single hold- 
ing would be directly ad- 
ministered by an executive 
committee (“Junta rectora’’) 
chosen by the cultivators for 
a specified time. The ccom- 
mittee would appoint a 
technical director of work 
(“capataz technico”) who 
would personally be respon- 
sible to the committee for 
the direction of work, while 
the executive committee 
would be ultimately respon- 
sible to the general body of 
the cultivators (“Junta gene- 
ral”). The technical director 
of work would decide which 
crops had to be planted, what 
should be the acreage devoted 
to each different crop, how 
the men should be divided 
and. employed in the work etc. 
Each proprietor puts his lands 
at the disposal of the Co- 
operative and receives instead 
a number of shares in pro- 
portion to the extent and 
quality of his lands. At the 
end of the year all the profits 
of the Co-operative will be 
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divided among its members 
according to the shares each 
one possesses. Each member 
will be free to work or not 
to work. If he does not work 
he will receive only the yearly 
dividends to which his shares 
entitle him. If he works he 
will receive in addition the 
daily wages determined by 
the executive committee. 


Such were the general lines 
of the new Co-operative 
“Santa Maria”. They were 
presented for the Govern- 
ment’s approval, which they 
obtained on May 7th, 1958. 


Soviet Collectivization ? 

That is precisely what a 
good number of uninformed 
people began to ask when they 
first heard about Zuniga, and 
even the parish priest had to 
hear himself branded as a 
communist. But in spite of 
the appearances there are 
four points which make the 
Co-operative “Santa Maria” 
differ essentially from the 
soviet method of Kholkhoj. 


First, soviet collectivization 
is compulsory. The one of 
Zuniga is free. As a matter 
of fact out of the 63 pro- 
prietors, one, Angel Martinez, 
disagreed with the whole pro- 
ject and today continues to 
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cultivate by himself his three 
plots of land. Any. cultivator 
has. the freedom to pull out 
from the Co-operative and 
have his lands returned to 
him. 


Secondly, under the soviet 
method the cultivators are 
mere servants of the State. 
In Zuniga the cultivators con- 
tinue to be the legal pro- 
prietors of their lands. 


Thirdly, under the soviet 
method the cultivator receives 
his daily wages, but the pro- 
duce of the land is the pro- 
perty of the State and the 
cultivator does not receive a 
share out of it. In Zuniga 
each farmer receives a part 
of the net profit according to 
the number of his shares; 
and besides, if he wishes to 
work, he receives in addition 
the wages for his work. 


Fourthly, in the soviet khol- 
khoj the peasant has only to 
obey and execute the state 
plans for agricultural produc- 
tion. In Zuniga the “ Junta 
general” (general meeting of 
all the members) is the sup- 
reme arbiter in al! matters. 


Finally, the very basis of 


the whole project is as alien 
to Marxist ideology as it can 
be. This Christian venture in 
co-operative farming derives 
from the idea, as Don Floren- 
tino put it, that “as members 
of the same parish, having the 
same faith and the same sacra- 
ments, why should we not be 
able to have also the same 
tractor and the same harvester 
for all?”. 


After one year of life 

On May Tth, 1958, the 
Government approved the 
statutes of the new Co-ope- 
rative and five months later, 
on October 6th, the people of 
Zuniga signed the momentous 
document pledging their lands 
to the Co-operative and re- 
ceiving instead the corres- 
ponding shares. By that date 
all the fences had already dis- 
appeared and the 1000 cultiv- 
able acres of Zuniga formed a 
single compact holding, ex- 
cept, of course, for the three 
little plots of Angel Martinez. 


In October, 1959, the first 
annual report was made pub- 
lic.* It makes interesting 
reading. 

The first striking fact in the 
report is that the Co-operative 
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* It appeared in VIDA NUEVA (Madrid) on October 10th, 1959. We 
are indebted to the Editor of VIDA NUEVA for his kind permission 
to reproduce here much of the report. 
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has received help from no 
external agency. The new 
venture needed initial capital 
in the first months. The 
people of Zuniga had ex- 
pected either the Central 
Government in Madrid or ‘the 
provincial government of Na- 
varre to come to their aid both 
with economic and technical 
help. But they were mis- 
taken. The central govern- 
ment limited its encourage- 
ment to extending legal re- 
cognition to the new Co- 
operative, while the provincial 
government refused to have 
anything to do with it. The 
people of Zuniga had to turn 
to private Credit Societies 
from whom they obtained a 
loan of one million pesetas 
(about one lakh of rupees) 
pledging their lands as se- 
curity. 


After this, the report is just 
a record of successes. The 
advantages accruing to the 
people from the experiment 
are divided under two head- 
ings: first economic and se- 
cond social, cultural and reli- 
gious. 


Economic advantages 

The Co-operative has ob- 
tained a substantial quantity 
of money by the sale of all the 
old agricultural machinery, 
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bullocks and mules which 
under the present conditions 
of joint farming were found 
to be superfluous. 


This money has been used 
to increase the number and 
quality of productive animals. 
The number of cows has 
doubled, poultry trebled ; and 
300 sheep of the best breed 
have been acquired in a vil- 
lage where sheep where un- 
known before. 


Where before it was neces- 
sary to use 19 pairs of bul- 
locks, 27 pairs of mules and 
25 carts with the consequent 
expenditure in maintaining 
them, now three “Fordson ” 
tractors are sufficient to work 
the 1000 acres, carry firewood, 
timber for construction, 
manure and fertilizers to the 
fields etc. 


The Co-operative has in- 
stalled a mill with the capacity 
to grind 500 kilograms of 
grain per hour. Up to now 
grain had to be taken for 


.grinding to a neighbouring 


village. This meant loss of 
time, energy and money. 


The Co-operative has built 
a common garage for all the 
agricultural machinery where 
it is kept in a far better con- 
dition. 
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Instead of each farmer sel- 
ling his crop through his own 
separate efforts, the whole 
produce is now being sold 
jointly in the form of “piensos 
combinados” (blended mix- 
tures of different grains and 
hay) according to the most 
modern formulae. This, it is 
hoped with good foundation, 
is going to increase con- 
siderably the value of the 
crop. ; 


If a man falls sick, his family 
will not go bankrupt as used 
to happen before. He will 
continue to receive the income 
to which he is entitled by his 
shares. And so also in the 
case of a widow. 


The wages fixed by the exe- 
cutive committee for those 
who work are exactly twice 
as much as those fixed by the 
statutes of the provincial 
government. 


Other advaniages 

Since the members can le- 
gally appear now as wage- 
earners on the payroll of the 
Co-operative, they have a 
right to be admitted to the 
comprehensive system of state 
social security and receive its 
benefits in case of sickness, 
old age, accident etc., or in 
the form of scholarships for 
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higher and technical education 
for their children. 


While before the farmer 
had to spend ten, twelve and 
even more hours daily in his 
fields, now the working hours 
have been fixed at seven per 
day. The worker may work 
over this minimum if he 
chooses to do so, and then he 
will be paid with extra wages. 
The seven-hour system gives 
the cultivators a splendid op- 
portunity to devote their time 
to family life and to cultural 
and professional improve- 
ment. 


At sowing and harvesting 
time women had before to 
work in the fields as much as 
the men. The new statutes 
lay down that women will 
not be allowed to work any 
longer in the exhaustive work 
of the fields. 


Children were already re- 
maining at school up to the 
age of fourteen, which is the 
age established by govern- 
ment regulations for compul- 
sory education. Since now 
they are no longer needed in 
the fields, a plan is worked 
out so that they remain two 
or three years more in school 
and pass the official exami- 
nation known as “ bachillerato 
elemental ”. 
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A parish hall has been 
opened with a library and 
facilities for games. 


Attendance at daily mass 
and the evening rosary was 
before out of question for men 
during the greater part of the 
year, due to the timing of 
work in the fields. Now the 
seven-hour-working-day gives 
everybody a chance to attend 
religious services daily, a 
chance which the villagers of 
Zuniga are only too eager to 
make use of. 


But over and above these 
more tangible advantages, the 
greatest good, says Don 
Florentino, ushered in by the 
inauguration of the Co-ope- 
rative “Santa Maria” is a 





new vision of life, far more 
Christian and far more fruit- 
ful. If a harvest was spoilt 
two years ago, only its owner 
was concerned about it, it was 
just his business. Today 
everything belongs to every- 
body and everybody is inte- 
rested and concerned about 
the upkeep of everything. 
Zuniga is today a community 
of 65 families living in ge- 
nuine Christian brotherhood 
and looking with tremendous 
confidence towards a future 
more prosperous and more 
satisfying. 


One can only wish that this 
noble venture, which has suc- 
ceeded so well in its first year, 
may continue to do as well 
and better in the future. 


ZUNIGA 1958 1959 
CO a rays tye tirberthets 1000 1000 
ENE cece diaeickn een 63 63 
SI sitiaaonids cate icilaie diane aad 1218 4 

ANIMALS & MACHINERY SOLD 
Seen GE UES Nac eeces cease: 19 0 
Puires Gf wits os FSR 27 0 
GE Sahel bee dulce seus seen 25 3 
Wee i atee ll. .iieReibik 32 2 
Harvesters (reapers) ...........0. 12 0 
pe ee 19 2 
Threshing machines .............. 2 1 

ANIMALS & MACHINERY ACQUIRED 
ONE sno -bernctuaes ssa reind alas 2 3 
Sowing machines. .............04. 0 1 
SD” va ua nee bee we Ghee Ae oe 0 300 
RTOS AE Pe a IR TE (100 % increase) 
DT cexpnsscanaedeemadareanee (200 % increase) 
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NEWS CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Urban Welfare Extension Pro- 
ject 

The Urban Welfare Project 
at Cherian Nagar, (Tondiar- 
pet), under the auspices of 
the Service Civil Interna- 
tional (SCI) Madras, envi- 
sages the resettlement of 320 


families living under _ sub- 
human conditions in Kari- 
meducheri, a dismal slum 


near the harbour, at the new 
site in Cherian Nagar kindly 
provided by the Corporation 
of Madras. For the past 
eighteen months SCI volun- 
teers from England, France, 
Japan, Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, U.S.A., Ceylon and 
Malaya have worked side by 
side with Indian volunteers 
for putting up new homes for 
these uprooted people. More 
than 200 modest houses have 
already been completed and 
since occupied and a play- 
ground for the children has 
been opened. 


A comprehensive welfare 
programme is being inten- 
sively pursued which among 
other items includes a com- 
plete medical check up and 
first aid service, milk and 
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wheat distribution to children 
and pregnant women, regular 
film shows, adult education 
classes, evening classes for 
children and tailoring and 
embroidery classes for the wo- 
men. The pilot scheme with 
its present set-up of multi- 
purpose welfare activities was 
inaugurated on the 18th April 
1959 by H. E. Sri Bishnuram 
Medhi, Governor of Madras. 


Community Development 
1959-60 

The Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Community Deve- 
lopment and Cooperation for 
1959-60 states that more than 
179 million, or about 61 per 
cent of the total rural popula- 
tion of the country, had come 
within the orbit of the Com- 
munity Development pro- 
gramme by Oct. 2, 1959. 
Progress in the the imple- 
mentation of the scheme of 
Panchayati Raj, adds_ the 
Report, was the most signi- 
ficant development in the 
working of the C. D. pro- 
gramme during the year 
1959-60. With the emergence 
of statutory representative 
institutions, like the Pancha- 
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yat Samiti and Zila Parishad 
at the Block and District 
levels respectively, the entire 
responsibility for planning 
and execution of the pro- 
gramme now devolves on the 
people themselves. 


A scheme for the supply of 
improved tools at subsidised 
cost to village blacksmiths 
and carpenters has been ini- 
tiated, under the village and 
Small Industries Programme, 
for implementation in 20 per 
cent of the blocks during the 
Second Plan period. Another 
scheme has been initiated, in 
collaboration with the All- 
India Handi-crafts Board, for 
starting arts and crafts mu- 
seums in about 80 selected 
Cc. D. blocks. 


Referring to Education, the 
Report says that in States 
like Rajasthan, where Pan- 
chayati Raj has already been 
introduced, the Panchayat 
Samitis and the Panchayats 
have begun to take interest 
in enrolling children in vil- 
lage schools and in welfare 
programmes for them. In- 
creasing emphasis is now 
being laid on the develop- 
ment of youth organizations 
as an integral part of the 
Social Education Programme. 
Adult education centres start- 
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ed till September 30, 1959, 
numbered 140,000 and the 
adults who availed themsel- 
ves of this literacy programme 
numbered 38 lakhs. Women 
officers have been appointed 
by almost all State Govern- 
ments to take charge of the 
programmes for women and 
children. In some States, 
there are full Directorates for 
Women’s welfare, with divi- 
sional and district officers. 


In the field of training, ar- 
rangements for widening the 
services of the Central Insti- 
tute of Study and Research at 
Mussoorie by the addition of 
a Research Wing have been 
completed. Two more orien- 
tation Training Centres have 
been set up at Mysore and 
Jabalpur, bringing the total 
number of Orientation Train- 
ing Centres to seven. 


The Cooperative Movement in 
India 

For the past several years 
the Reserve Bank of India 
has been issuing “wo periodi- 
cal publications i.e. ‘Statistical 
Statements relating ‘to the 
Cooperative Movement in 
India’ and the ‘ Review of the 
Cooperative Movement in 
India.’ The former is an an- 
nual publication and the latter 
a biennial one. These two 
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publications give a compre- 
hensive picture regarding the 
working of cooperatives in 
the country. 


The Reserve Bank pub- 
lished the ‘ Statistical State- 
ments relating to the Co- 
operative Movement’ for 
1957-58 in June 1959. It has 
recently published the ‘Re- 
view of the Cooperative Move- 
ment in India’ for 1956-58 
which gives an account of the 
various aspects of the co- 
operative movement during 
the period July 1956 to June 
1958. The period covered by 
the ‘Review’ coincides with 
the first two years of the 
Second Five Year Plan which 
envisaged the setting up of 
an integrated rural credit 
structure based on three fun- 
damental principles, namely, 
state partnership at different 
levels, full coordination bet- 
ween credit and other econo- 
mic activities, specially mark- 
eting and processing, and ad- 
ministration with adequately 
trained personnel responsive 
to the needs of the rural po- 
pulation as had been recom- 
mended earlier by the All- 
India Rural Credit Survey 
Report. This ‘Review’ re- 
cords the progress made in 
the execution of the various 
measures undertaken to im- 
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plement the several schemes 
envisaged in the Second Five 
Year Plan. 


During the period under re- 
view the number of coope- 
rative societies rose by 7.5 per 
cent, membership by about 
22 per cent and working 
capital by 48 per cent. The 
progress of agricultural credit 
societies, which form the base 
of the movement, has been 
particularly striking in that, 
while their number increased 
from 1.60 lakhs at the begin- 
ning of 1956-’57 to 1.67 lakhs 
at the end of June 1958, their 
membership increased from 
91.17 lakhs to 102.21 lakhs i.e. 
an increase of over 31 per 
cent. The coverage of popu- 
lation was 27 per cent as 
against 22.8 per cent at the 
beginning of 1956-57. 


The ‘ Review’ also gives an 
idea of the developments in 
the organization of marketing 
societies, cooperative sugar 
factories and industrial co- 
operatives, in addition to de- 
tails of various new schemes 
such as the floatation of rural 
debentures by central land 
mortgage banks for tapping 
rural savings and financing of 
weavers’ societies by the Re- 
serve bank of India. 
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Further Developments in the 
Cooperative Sector 

A Conference of State 
Ministers of Cooperation held 
at Mysore in July, 1959, dis- 
cussed the problems arising 
from the implementation of 
the new cooperative policy 
recommended by the National 
Development Council. The 
new policy envisaged the 
organization of multi-purpose 
cooperatives on the basis of 
the village community as the 
primary unit and embracing 
all rural families. 


In addition to providing 
short and medium-term credit, 
these multi-purpose village 
societies, now known as ser- 
vice cooperatives, are to 
supply agricultural and other 
production requirements, ar- 
range for the marketing of 
agricultural produce and also 
help in the formulation and 
implementation of plans of 
agricultural production. 


About 67,000 service coope- 
ratives are expected to func- 
tion in the country by the 
end of the Second Plan. The 
membership of village so- 
cieties was 10.2 million at the 
end of 1957-58. It increased 
to about 12 million in 1958-’59, 
and is expected to be about 18 
million by 1960-’61. 
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Education and Social Welfare 
among Tribals 

The sixth annual All-India 
Tribal Conference in Ootaca- 
mund from May 21-24 was 
inaugurated by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Radhakrishnan. Be- 
fore the inauguration of the 
Conference, over 3,000 Tribal 
men, women and _  child- 
ren, preceded by two ele- 
phants, marched in proces- 
sion from Charing Cross to 
the Race Course pavilion, 
where the Conference was 
held. 


In his speech at the inaugu- 
ration ceremony, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said that after the 
attainment of Independence, 
Tribal welfare work was 
taken over by the Centre and 
that the progress made so far 
was satisfactory. He was of 
the opinion that nothing 
should be done to unsettle 
their traditional ways of life. 
Growth and change for the 
better should come from with- 
in and all measures for edu- 
cation, sanitation and health 
as well as means for moderni- 
sing agricultural practices 
should be used for the bene- 
fit of the Tribals. 


The tribals form a large 
part of the Indian people and 
their rich heritage. It is 
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estimated that there is a total 
of 222.88 lakhs of tribal people 
forming 6 per cent of the 
total population. Madhya 
Pradesh has the highest figure, 
48.44 lakhs, and Punjab the 
lowest, 0.03 lakhs. 


The most pressing need is 
the employment of officers 
who are friendly and sym- 
pathetic in their approach to 
the tribal people and ge- 
nuinely interested in improv- 
ing their social and economic 
condition. The tribal people 
should not be looked upon as 
potential voters for political 
parties but as citizens of India 
who have to be integrated 
into the general life of the 
Indian people. 


Indians in U.S. A. 

India, with 3,772 students, 
had the third largest student 
body in the United States 
Foreign Student Population 
during the 1959-60 school 
year. 


The figures, announced by 
the Institute of International 
Education (IIE), revealed 
that India was outranked only 
by Canada with 5,679 students 
and China with 4,946. The 
figures for China, the Insti- 
tute noted, included students 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong and 


Macao, and the mainland. 
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The Indian student popula- 
tion in the United States 
constituted 7.8 percent of all 
foreign students in U. S. 
schools. The latest figures 
also showed that India had 
574 more students during the 
1959-60 school year than in 
the previous one. India also 
ranked third in number of 
students last year. 


The Institute, the world’s 
oldest and largest multi- 
national exchange organiza- 
tion, revealed that 48,486 
foreign students attended U.S. 
schools and universities last 
year, more than ever before. 
It pointed out that this is the 
largest foreign student popu- 
lation in any country in the 
world. 


The foreign students came 
from 141 different countries 
and studied at 1,712 institu- 
tions of higher learning. En- 
gineering, which claimed 
11,279 students, continued to 
be the most popular field of 
study. The humanities, with 
9,246 was second. 


The three most popular 
schools with foreign students 
were the University of Cali- 
fornia, New York University 
and the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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Ranking behind Canada, 
China, and India in the “most 
foreign students” category 
were Iran, Korea, Japan, 
Philippines, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Greece. 


Asia want something to read 

Frank Gardner, who has 
been chief librarian of the 
Luton Public Library, in 
England, for the past twenty 
years, was sent to Asia by 
Unesco in connection with its 
project to help develop read- 
ing materia¥ in this region 
where the problem is not only 
illiteracy but also that of 
finding something to read for 
literates. 


The situation, at present, is 
somewhat of a vicious circle, 
Mr. Gardner reported in an 
interview at Unesco House in 
Paris. Publishers, fearing the 
lack of a mass market for 
their books, publish editions 
which in most cases do not 
exceed 1,500 to 2000 copies, 
thereby raising the cost of 
books to prices higher than 
in most European countries. 
As a result, there are few 
cheap books and there is no 
mass market. 


“It is time we realised that, 
both in the East and the West, 
people’s basic interest in read- 
ing lies in doing so for 
» awe 
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pleasure,” Mr. Gardner stated. 
He mentioned a publishing 
venture in one city where, out 
of 100 titles, only ten were 
at all attractive. “The rest 
were forgotten classics — 
something like Silas Marner,” 
he commented. 


The survey, which took him 
to Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma and India, was Mr. 
Gardner’s third mission for 
Unesco. In 1955, he directed 
the first public library seminar 
for Southeast Asia which was 
held in Delhi. Previously in 
1951 and 1952, he had served 
as a consultant for the esta- 
blishment of the Delhi Public 
Library by the Government 
of India and Unesco. This 
was one of the first “free- 
access” public libraries in 
Southeast Asia. 


Eight years ago, the library 
had about 5,000 members, 
15,000 books and a circulation 
of 100,000 volumes a year. 
When Mr. Gardner recently 
visited it, it was issuing 


‘750,000 volumes a year to 


30,000 members and it had 
more than 100,000 books on 
its shelves. He believes quite 
firmly that the public library 
is one of the best ways of 
creating that demand for 
books which, Asian publishers 
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complain, is so lacking. The 
library also offers an ac- 
curate picture of what readers 
want. 


“Tt is not true that there is 
no demand for books in South- 
east Asia,” he said. “The 
experience of the Delhi Pub- 
lic Library proves, on the 
contrary, that there is a mass 
reading public”. 


International Conference on the 
Family 

The International Union of 
Family Organisations pre- 
pared an International Con- 
ference on the Family which 
took place this year at the 
Teachers’ College of the 
Columbia University, New 
York, from 23 to 26 August. 


The theme of the Con- 
ference — “ Personal maturity 
and family security” — was 
studied from the following as- 
pects : 
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the problem of the for- 

mation and development 
of personal maturity in 
relation to a technical civi- 
lization in rapid evolu- 
tion ; 


the particular responsibi- 
lity of the family in the 
creation of the educative 
milieu most favourable to 
the personal and _ social 
formation of children and 
young people ; 


Some economic aspects of 
social security ; 


Co-operation between 
parents and educationists 
—in particular the school- 
masters — to ensure the 
maturing of the child and 
the adolescent and their 
preparation for family 
life on the one hand and 
their social and occupa- 
tional training on the 
other. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


NON-MANUAL WORKERS IN INDIA. Recent developments in 
certain aspects of Indian Economy—V. [International Labour 
Office, India Branch, 1960, pp. 90. 


The article under review is 
of great interest because its 
main object is to bring 'o- 
gether in a concise form all 
the statistical and other 
material accumulated during 
the past few years of certain 
categories of non-manual 
workers, which we could place 
within the middle and lower 
middle-class. The article has 
two quite distinct parts. The 
second part is useful for the 
wealth of statistical informa- 
tion it gives of the conditions 
of life and work of non- 
manual workers in Govern- 
ment offices, including Posts 
and Telegraphs and Railways, 
Life Insurance Corporation, 
banks, shops and commercial 
offices, journalists, teachers 
and nurses. The first part of 
the article, on the other hand, 
which gives a general picture 
of the problems of unemploy- 
ment, training and standards 
of living will be of interest 
to sociologists, as well as to 
economists, educators and all 
those who are interested in 
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the problems of white-collar 
employees. 


There is no doubt that most 
of the problems facing the 
non-manual workers have 
their roots in a rapid un- 
planned urbanization of the 
country and in the existing 
educational system. 


The urban population in 
India in 1921 was about 27 
million. In 1951 it has risen 
to 62 million and in 1956 to 
73 million. The literate and 
semi-literate have the ten- 
dency to migrate to towns and, 
cities, particularly when they 
have relations and friends 
there with whom they can 
stay till they find jobs. This 
large exodus from the rural 


‘to the urban areas has created 


the grave problems of un- 
employment and low wages 
in the cities and the tre- 
mendous problem of housing. 
The “Chawls” of Bombay, 
the “ bustees ” of Calcutta and 
the “cheries” of South India 
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are the ugly features of this 
unplanned urban growth. 


Unemployment in urban 
areas is most acute among 
the educated persons and its 
incidence is high among 
matriculates (15.6 per cent), 
intermediates (15 per cent), 
literates below matriculation 
standard (10.1 per cent), and 
graduates (9.1 per cent) in 
order of importance. It is 
generally admitted that the 
system of education prevalent 
in India is one of the main 
causes of unemployment 
among the educated, and that 
it does not make them “em- 
ployable”. The First Five- 
Year Plan clearly stated that 
an undue emphasis on aca- 
demic training has retarded 
the development of practical 
sense and _ resourcefulness 
among many students, and 
the absence of adequate faci- 
lities for technical and vo- 
cational education results in 
a much larger number of 
them going in for general 
education than is justified by 
the requirements of the 
country or their own apti- 
tudes. In 1949-50 the ratio of 


students in colleges for gene- 
ral education to those in col- 
leges for professional educa- 
tion was 4 to 1, and the ratio 
of institutions was 2 to 1. 
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There is urgent need to re- 
form the educational system 
so as to give a vocational bias 
to education in the early 
stages, prevent the rush for 
higher education, and increase 
the facilities for technical and 
scientific education. Several 
schemes have been started to 
meet the requirements of 
trained man-power during the 
present period of rapid indus- 
trialization of the country. 
A scheme for expanding the 
training capacity of 19 exis- 
ting engineering colleges and 
50 polytechnics so as to yield 
about 2,570 additional seats 
for degree courses and 4,890 
additional seats for diploma 
courses immediately have 
been formulated and is now 
in the course of implemen- 
tation. 


Industrial estates will be 
established in or near 10 
Indian Universities to train 
students in skilled jobs and 
to enable them to pay part 
of their college expenses. The 
Craftsmen Training Scheme 
has as its objective: to en- 
sure a_ steady supply of 
skilled workers for the coun- 
try’s industries, to raise the 
quality and quantity of pro- 
duction by systematic train- 
ing of the workers, to reduce 
unemployment among edu- 
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cated young men by equip- 
ping them for suitable indus- 
trial employment. In 1954 
vocational guidance got full 
official recognition and a 
national vocational guidance 


programme was initiated. 
Private agencies operated by 
religious, social service or re- 
search organisations have also 
made their contribution to 
this vocational guidance pro- 
gramme. 


As an example of the 
standard of living of the non- 
manual workers under con- 
sideration, the article takes 
the findings of a survey of 
middle-class families in the 
whole of Bombay city cover- 
ing a period of 12 months, 
July 1949 to June 1950. 


The average number of re- 
sidents in a _ middle-class 
household, excluding domes- 
tic servants and temporary 
guests, was 5.62. The majo- 
rity of the selected tenements 
were buildings of the “chawl” 
type. The average number of 
living rooms per tenement for 
household in the lowest ex- 
penditure level was 1.44, and 
in the highest expenditure 
level was 2.29. This means 
that about 4 to 5 persons were 
sharing a single living-room 
in the tenements classified 
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under the lowest expenditure 
level, and the area of living 
space in these same tene- 
ments was 194 square feet; 
this increased to 380 square 
feet for the house-holds in the 
highest expenditure levels. 
The Survey disclosed that 
most households lived be- 
yond their means and the 
only savings they made were 
by way of compulsory pay- 
ments for provident funds 
and insurance premia. ‘ Even 
assuming that the middle-class 
household meet the additional 
outlay from past savings or 
from undisclosed sources of 
current income, it is clear 
that a large majority of the 
middle-class must be living a 
hand-to-mouth existence ’. 


To conclude : we fully agree 
with the author that “it is 
essential that their conditions 
of service should be studied 
in a systematic and scientific 
manner”, and we can only 
hope that this study will 
really be “of an introductory 
nature” and will be followed 
by others which will help us 
to understand and be able to 
help that middle-class that 
has been called the “ back- 
bone of society.” 


G. Rullan 
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YOUTH AT WORK : LI. L. O. Director-General’s Annual Report, May, 1960. 


“No area of social policy 
seems to be more in need of 
and more open to constructive 
and coordinated national and 
international action ” than 
questions relating to youth, 
according to the report pre- 
sented to the 44th Inter- 
national Labour Conference 
by I.L.O. Director-General, 
David A. Morse. 


I. L. O. Director-General’s 
report is based on informa- 
tion gathered from world-wide 
sources dnd examines a broad 
range of questions bearing on 
youth policy. “Young people”, 
it says, “ are coming to work- 
ing age today in a world in 
which economic and social 
environment is being trans- 
formed. “Tomorrow’s indus- 
tries and occupations will be 
quite different from those 
now familiar to us”, Mr. 
Morse writes, “and the pat- 
tern of occupational oppcr- 
tunity for young people and 
the qualifications and skulls 
required of youth will be al- 
tered beyond recognition ”. 


“Young people today where- 
ever they live are moving into 
a world of widening occupa- 
tional opportunity and choice. 
But many economic, social, 
cultural and human factors 
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determine the real limits of 
opportunity and govern the 
extent and character of choice. 
The occupational world is be- 
coming more and more com- 
plicated, the realization of 
opportunity and the problem 
of choice more and more diffi- 
cult and complex ”. 


The report cites evidences 
that much has been done to 
improve the conditions in 
which young people live and 
work. However, the use of 
child labour is still prevalent 
in many parts of the world. 
“ National and family poverty 
are the root causes of child 
labour ”, remarks Mr. Morse, 
“and until more is done to 
raise national incomes and 
family levels of living and to 
make compulsory education a 
social reality, children will 
be driven prematurely into 
the world of work and will 
be badly in need of protection 
from exploitation ”. 


Like the population as a 
whole, the youth population 
is growing at an accelerated 
pace. The number of young 
people between 15 and 19 
years of age will increase 
from 255 millions in 1955 to 
332 millions in 1970. Because 
of their numbers, youth are 
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more than ever at once san 
asset and a problem in eco- 
nomic planning and develop- 
ment. “The real problem 
ahead — a problem of con- 
cern to all. countries — is to 
draw the vast resources of 
youth into the development 
process, to prevent the waste 
and degeneration of their 
great ability to contribute to 
the common welfare, to en- 
sure that education becomes 
a force for good instead of 
an embittering element, in 
assistance moving from old to 
new ways of life and work. 
The essence of the problem is 
to speed the pace of develop- 
ment, to help channel the 
greatest assets of these coun- 
tries, their youth, into useful 
and productive work and to 
give young people the educa- 
tion and skills they need to 
contribute to the process of 
national growth. 


The report asserts that, in 
order to gree the potential of 
youth to its full usefulness 
and si responsibility, | much 
broader opportunities for edu- 
cation and training must be 
everywhere made available. 
In addition, adequate place- 
ment and guidance procedures 
must be developed and made 
available to all youth. 


“Confronted with a_ kal- 
eidoscopic picture of rapidly 
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changing conditions and sub- 
ject to the conflicting pres- 
sures influencing his occupa- 
tional choice, every young 
person’s greatest need is for 
guidance — which lies at the 
heart of the whole process of 
youth adjustment”, Mr. Morse 
writes. “The first weeks and 
months of learning to work 
for a living are often the most 
difficult, irrespective of the 
nature of the work under- 
taken. The school is run for 
the child, but not so industry, 
where the new young worker 
may find himself given less 
consideration as a person than 
he is accustomed to receive. 
Few young people are given 
the essentials of work orien- 
tation.” 


There are other needs too. 
The need for a living wage 
is a very real one for young 
workers, and a particular con- 
cern, expressive of a desire 
for ‘fairness’ and _ adult 
status, is for equal pay for 
equal work — for rates of 


wages fixed without discrimi- 


nation on grounds of age. 
There is a need to protect the 
young worker’s rights, to 
make sure that he gets a 
proper return for his work. 
But in order to promote his 
development it is even more 
important to ensure that his 
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job content, learning oppor- 
tunities and possibilities of 
work and advancement are 
appropriate, than that his 
wage is paid at such and 
such a level and such an 
age. Limitation on hours of 
work has always been a cen- 
tral part of the structure of 
social protection for young 
persons in employment. In 
many cases statutory limits 
to the normal hours of work 
for young people are lower 
than those applying to all 
workers. Given the impor- 
tance of assuring young per- 
sons freedom from fatigue 
and adequate leisure for their 
development, it is to be hoped 
that their hours of work can 
be brought within reasonable 
limits everywhere. Standards 
of protection still do not exist 
in some countries and terri- 
tories. In others they exist 
but are not generally applied 


in practice, remarks Mr. 
Morse. 
For young workers the 


trade unions provide a means 
whereby they can integrate 
themselves more closely with 
the social institutions of the 
factory or office where they 
work. Participation in unions 
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affords them opportunities to 
express their needs and to 
discuss their problems and 
also gives them a chance to 
gain status and recognition 
within the adult world of 
work. 


Young people form an im- 
portant part of each com- 
munity and have a distinctive 
role to play in its economic 
growth and social evolution. 
The extent and character of 
youth participation in com- 
munity life are themselves 
factors in the vocational pre- 
paration and work life of 
young people, in their atti- 
tudes towards work and in 
their over-all development. 


Youth problems, Mr. Morse 
concludes, are not special to 
youth; they are the prob- 
lems of our society. Hence 
it is not enough to tackle the 
problems of youth. It is es- 
sential to find their roots and 
to come to grips with the 
basic problems of modern 
society. In this task the young 
people of today can help the 
older ones to move toward 
a community which can truly 
command the sympathy and 
support of all peoples. 
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